

A GRAMMAR OF THE 


ye, young. It is thought by fome to be in all cafes a 
vowel. But it may be obferved of y as of w, that ic 
follows a vowel without any hiatus, as refy youth. 

Z. 

Z begins no word originally Englifh ; it has the 
found as its name izzard or f hard exprefies, of an 
/ littered with cloler compreflion of the palate by the 
tongue, as freeze , froze. 

In orthography I have fuppofed orthoepy, or jujl utterance of vsords, 
to be included ; orthography being only 'the art 'of expreffing certain 
founds by proper characters. I have therefore obferved in what 
words any of the letters are mute. 

Moft of the writers of Engliih grammar have given long tables of 
words pronounced otherwife than they are written, and feein not fuf- 
ficiently to have confidered, that of Engliih, as of all living tongues, 
there is a double pronunciation, one curfory and colloquial, the other 
regular and foiemn. I he curfory pronunciation is always vague and 
uncertain, bring made different in dilfcrcnt mouths by negligence, un- 
/kilfulnefs, or affeilacton. The foiemn pronunciation, though by no 
means immutable and permanent, is yet always lefs remote from the 
orthography, and lefs liable to capricious innovation. They have 
however generally formed their tables according to the curfory fpeech 
of thofc with whom they happened to converfe ; and concluding that 
the whole ration combines to vitiate language in one manner, have 
often cilablilhed the jargon of the lowed of the people as the model 
of fpcech. 

For pronunciation the bed general rule is, to confider thofe as 
the moft elegant fpeakers who deviate leafl from the written words. 

There have been many fchemts offered for the emendation and 
fettlement of our orthography, which, like that of other nations, 
being formed by chance, or according to the fancy of the earlieft 
writers in rude ages, was at firft very various and uncertain, and is 
yet diffidently irregular. Of thefe reformers fome have endea- 
voured to accommodate orthography better to the pronunciation, 
without confident)" that this is to meafurc by a fhadow, to take that 
for a mode! or llanJard which is changing while they apply it. Others, 
lefs abfurdly indeed, but with equal unlikelihood of fuccefs, have 
endeavoured to proportion the number of letters to that of founds, 
that every found may have its own character, and every character 
a fingle found. Such wopld be the orthography of a new language 
to be formed by a ly nod 6f grammarians upon principles of fcience. 
But who can hope to prevail on nations to change their praftice, 
and make all their old books ufelefs ? or what advantage would a 
new orthography procure equivalent to the confufion and perplexity 
of fuch an alteration ? 

Some of thefe lchemes I fhall however exhibit, which may be 

ufed according to the diverftties of genius, as a guide to reformers, 
or terrour to innovators. 

One of the firft who propofed a fcheme of regular orthography, 
was Sir Thomas Smith, fccretary of ftate to Queen Elizabeth, a 
man of real learning, and much praflifed in grammatical difquifl- 
tions. Had he written tire following lines according to his fcheme, 
they would have appeared thus. 

At length Erafmus, that great injur'd name. 

The glory of the priefthood, and the lhamc, 

Stcmm'd the wild torrent ot a barb’rous age. 

And drove thofe holy. Vandals oft' the llage. 

At lenfS Iir.ifmes, Sat g-ct Tcgurd Dam, 

Ac glor’i of Sc pteftlmd, and Si zjin, 

Sicnimd Se wild torrent of a b.irb’rnuj aj. 

And did? Sos toll Vandals off Se fdj. 

After him another mode of writing was ottered by Dr. Gill, the 
celebrated mailer of St. Paul’s fchool in London ; which I cannot 
reprefent exaft'y for want of types, but will approach as nearly as I 
can by means of charadlers now in ufe as to make ic underftood, ex- 
hibiting two iianzas of Spcnfer in the reformed orthography. 

Spenfer, book iii. canto 5. 

Unthankful wretch, faid he, is this the meed. 

With which her fovereign mercy thou doll quite ? 

Thy life /he faved by her gracious deed ; 

But thou doll ween with vrilanous defpight. 

To blot her honour, and her heav’nly light. 

Die, rather die, than fo difloyally. 

Deem of her high defert, or feem fo light. 

Fair death it is to (liun more fhame ; then die. 

Die, rather die, than ever love difloyally. 

But if to love di/Ioyalty it be. 

Shall I then hate her, that from deathes door 
Me brought ? ah ! far be fuch reproach from me. 

What can l lefs do, than her love therefore, 

Sith I her due reward cannot reftore ? 

Die, rather die, and dying do her ferve. 

Dying her ferve, and living her adore. 

Thy life ihe gave, thy life flie doth deferve ; 

Die, rather die, than, ever from her fervice fwerve. 

Vnllankful wria, faid bj, is Sis Se mjJ, 

\Vif) tDia hsr fotiiram mirfi Sou dull quit ? 

Dj Ijf pj Cubed bj her graGui djd j 
But SSu duft wen wifi tlilenui difpjt, 

Tu blot her honor, and her bebnlj lifct, 

Di, raSir dj. Sen fo diflulaij. 

Djm of her h:4 desert, or (]m fo liit. • 

Fair del) it is tu pun m«r p«m ; Sen dj, 

Pj, riScr dj. Sen eber lub ditloinij. 


But if tu lub difloialtj it bj, 

Sal I Sen hat her Sat from deSes deur 
Mj brouit ? ah ! far bj fua rtproa from mj« 

Wat kan I las du Sin her lub Scrfor, 

S ib 1 her du reward kanot reft»r ? 

Dj, raScr dj, and djij du her ferb, 

D ij her ferb, and libij her aiW. 

Dj Ijf pj gab, Sj ljf pj dub dtzerb. 

Pj, raSer di, Sin ebir from her ferbis fwerb. 

Dr. Gill was followed by Charles Butler, a man who did not want 
an underftanding which might have qualified him for better em- 
ployment. He feeras to have been more fanguine than his prede- 
ceflors, for he printed his book according to his own fcheme • 
which the following fpecimen will make eaiUy underftood. 

But whenfoever you have occafion to trouble their patience, or to 
come among them being troubled, it is better to Hand upon your 
guard, than to trull to their gcntlenefs. For the fafeguard of your 
face, which they have moft mind unto, provide a purfehood, made 
of coarfe boulteiing, to be drawn and knit about veur collar, which 
for more fafety is to be lined againft the eminent parts with woollen 
cloth. Firft cut a piece about an inch and a half broad, and half 
a yard long, to reach round by the temples and forehead, from one 
ear to the other ; which being fowed in his place, join unto it two 
fhort pcces of the fame breadth under the eyes, for the balls of the 
cheeks, and then fee an other piece about the breadth of a Ihilling 
againft the top of the nofe. At other times, when they are not an- 
gered, a little piece half a quarter broad, to cover the eyes and part* 
about them, may ferve though it be in the heat of the day. 

Bet pcnfocrer you bzv* cccifion to trubble Scir patient’, or to c«m among Sem 
b«ing trubled, it is better to Hand upon your gard, San to trull to Seir gentleoes. 
Fur Se faf’gard of yourfac’, pa Sey hay’ moft mind* unto, provio’ a purfcheeJ 
mad’ of caorfe boultering, to bee drawn and knit about your collar, pij for mot" 
faf’ty is to bre lined againft S’ eminent parts wit weellen dor. Fiift cut a pred 
about an ina and a half broad, and half a yard long, to reaj round by Se temple* 
and foi'hcad, from one ear to Se oSer ; pi a brring fowed in bis plac", join unto 
it two port p frees of the fam breadr under Se eys, for the bal» of Se tietkl, and 
then fet an oSer p«c’ about Se breadr of a pilling againft the top of Sc nofe. At 
oSer tim’s, pen Sey at’ not angered, a little pice’ half a quarter bro.d, to cover 
Se eys and parts about them, may ferve Sowj it be in the heat of So day. Butler 
co the Nature and Prefer ties of Ben, 1654. 

In the time of Charles I. there was a very prevalent inclination 
to change the orthography ; as appears, among other books, in fuch 
editions of the works of Milton as were publiihed by himlelf. Of 
thefe reformers every man had his own fcheme ; but they agreed in 
one general defign of accommodating the letters to the pronuncia- 
tion, by ejefling fuch as they thought fuperfluous. Some of them 
would have written thefe lines thus : 

• All the erth 

Shall then be paradis, far happier place 
Than this of Eden, and far happier dais. 

Eilhop Wilkins afterwards, in his great work of the philofcphical 
language, propofed, without expefling to be followed, a regular or- 
thography ; by which the Lord’s prayer is to be written thus : 

Yur Fiidher hailfli art in heven, halloed bi dhyi Dam, dhyi cingdym eym, dhy 
vill bi dyn in eztli ai it is in beven, Arc, 

We have fince had no general reformers ; but fome ingenious men 
have endeavoured to deferve well of their country, by writing honor 
and labor for honour and labour, red for read in the preter-tenfe, sais 
for fays, refete for repeat, explasse for explain, or declame for declaim. 
Of thele it may be faid, that as they have done no good, they have 
done little harm ; both becaufe drey have innovated little, and bc« 
caufe few have followed them. 


ETYMOLOGY. 

E TYMOLOGY teaches the dedu&ion of one 
word from another, and the various modifica- 
tions by which the fenle of the fame word is divcrfl- 
fied ; .as borfe , horfes j I love, I loved. 

Of the Article. 

The Englifh have two articles, an or a , and the. 
An, a. 

A has an indefinite fignification, and means one , with 
fome reference to more ; as, This is a good hook , that is, 
one among the bocks that are good. He was killed by a 
fword, that is, fome fzvord. This is a letter book for a 
man than a boy , that is, for one of thofe that are men than 
one of thofe that are boys. An army might enter without 
refinance, that is, any army. 

In the fenfes in which we ufe a or an in the fingular, 
we lpeak in the plural without an article ; as, thefe are 
good books. 

I have made an the original article, becaufis it is only the Saxon 
an, or am, one , applied to a new ufe, as the German tin, and the 
9 French 
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ENGLISH 

French e* ; the « being cut off before a confonant in the fpced of ut- 

Mr Grammarians of the 1 aft age direft, that an fhould be 
,)fed before h ; whence it appears that the Englifh an- 
ciently afpirated lefs. An is ftill ufed before the lilent h, 
as an herb, an honejl man : but otherwiie a ; as, 

A horfe, a horfe, my kingdom for a -borfe. 

Shakefpeare. 

The has a particular and definite fignification. 

The fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whole mortal tafte 
Brought death into the world. Milton. 

That is, that particular fruit, and this world in which 
we live. So He givetb fodder for the cattle and green 
herbs for the ufe of man ; that is, for thofe beings that 
are cattle , and his ufe that is man. 

The is ufed in both numbers. 

I am as free as Nature firft made man, -j 

Ere the bafe laws of fervitude began, > 

When wild in woods ihe noble favage ran. Dryd. j 

Many words are ufed without articles *, as, 

1 Proper names, as John, Alexander , Longinus, Arif 
parebus, Jerufalem, Athens , Rome, London. Goo is 
ufed as a proper name. 

2. AbftraCt names, as blacknefs , witchcraft , virtue , 
vice, beauty, uglinefs , love, hatred , anger, goodnature, 

kindnefs. r 

3. Words in which nothing but the mere being of any 

thing is implied : This is not beer, but water ■, This is 
not brafs , but fled. 

Of Nouns Substantives. 

The relations of Englifh nouns to words going be- 
fore or following are not expreffed by cafes, or changes 
of termination, but as in moft of the other European 
languages by prepofitions, unleis we may be laid to 
have a genitive cafe. 

Singular. 

Nom. Magifter, a Mafter, the Maftcr. 

Gen. Magiftri, of a Mafter, of the Mafter, or 

Matters, the Mafters. 

Dat. Magiftro, to a Mafter, to the Mafter. 

Acc. Magiftrum, a Mafter, the Mafter. 

Voc. Magifter, Mafter, O Mafter. 

Abl. Magiftro, from a Mafter, from the Mafter. 

Plural. 

Nom. Magiftri, Mafters, the Mafters. 

Gen. Magiftrorum, of Mafters, of the Mafters. 

Dat. Magiftris, to Mafters, to the Mafters. 

Acc. Magiftros, Mafters, the Mafters. 

Voc. Magiftri, Mafters, O Mafters. 

Abl. Magiftris, from Mafters, from the Mafters. 

Our nouns are therefore only declined thus : 

Mafter, Gen. Mafters. Plur. Mafters. 

Scholar, Gen. Scholars. Plur. Scholars. 

Thefe genitives are always written with a mark of elifion, mafter s, 
ftholar's, according to an opinion long received, that the 's is a con- 
tradlion of bis, as the toldier's valour, for the foldicr his valour : but this 
cannot be the true original, becuufc ' s is put to female nouns. Wo- 
man's beauty ; the Virgin's delicacy ; Haughty Juno's unrelenting hate : 
and collective nouns, as Women's pajftans ; the rabble's infolen. e ; the 
, multitude's folly j in all thefe cafes it is apparent that bis cannot be 
underflood. Wo fay likewife, the foundation's flrength, the diamond's 
tuftre, the winter' s Jtverity ; but in thefe cafes his may be underftood, 
he and his having formerly been applied to neuters in the place now 
fupplied by it and its. 

The learned, the fagacious Wallis, to whom every' Er.glifli gram- 
marian owes a tribute of reverence, calls this modification of the 
noun an adj'dive poffejftve 5 1 think with no more propriety than he 
might have applied the fame to the genitive in equitum decus, Trojas 
or:s, or any other Latin genitive. 

This termination of the noun feems to conftitute a real genitive 
indicating poflciScn. It is derived to us from thofe who declined 
fm.g, a fmtb j Geo. rmijScf, cf a fnr.tb-, Plur. rxiSej-, or rniig.r, (mitbs ■, 
and fo m two other ot their lcvcn declenfions. 

It is a further confirmation of this opinion, that in the old poets 
noth the gemtive and plural were longer by a fyllable than the original 
W °w», : for bight's, in Chaucer ; Uevis, for leaves, in Spenfer. 

hen a word ends in s, the genitive may be the fame with die 
nominative, Venus temple. 


TONGUE. 

The plural is formed by adding s, as table, tables % 
fiyjies ! fijler. ,/tfters .wood, woods; or ^ where^ could 
not otherwife be founded, as alter ch , s, Jh , , » 

f founded like j, and g like j the mute * is vocal be- 
fore s, as lance, lances ■, outrage, outrages. 

The formation of the plural and genitive Angular is the fame. 

A few words yet make the plural in n, as men, women, oxe... 
ftwint, and more anciently eym and Jhoon This formation is th. 
which generally prevails in the Teutomck d.aleils. 

Words that end in / commonly form their plural by 
ves, us loaf, loaves ; Calf, calves. 

Except a few, muff, snuffs ; chief, chiefs. So hoof roof, proof, re- 
lief, mifehief, puf, cuff, dwarf, handkercbscf, grsef. 

Irregular plurals arc teeth from tooth, lice lioni ioufe, msc, from 
moufc, fee/e from goofe, feet from foot, dice from die, pence from penny, 
brethren from brother , children from child. 

Plurals ending in j have no genitives ; but we fav. 
Womens excellencies, and Weigh the mens wits againft 
the ladies hairs. Pope. 

Dr. Wallis thinks the Lords' houhe may be laid for the boufe of Lord , 
but fuch phrafes are not now in ufe ; and lurcly an Lnghlh ear re- 
bels againlt them. 

Of Adjectives. 

Adjectives in the Englifh language are wholly inde- 
clinable •, having neither cafe, gender, nor number, and 
being added to fubftantives in all relations without any 
change ; as, a good woman , good women, of a good wo- 
man ; a good man , good men, of good men. 

The .Comparifon of Adjectives. 

The comparative degree of adjectives is formed by 
adding er, the fuperlative by adding ejl, to the pofitive * 
as, fair, fairer, fair eft-, lovely, lovelier, love lie/? ; fweet, 
fweeter, fweete/? j lozv, lower, low ejl high , higher, 
high?/?* 

Some words are irregularly compared •, as good, better , 
bejl ; bad , werfe, worft ; little, lefs, leaf-, near, nearer, 
next much, more, moft ; many (or nice), more (for moer), 
moft (for rnoeft) 9 late , latter, latejl or la ft. 

Some comparatives form a fuperlative by adding moft, 
as nether, nelhermoft outer , outmeft ■, under , undermojt ; 
up, upper, uppermojl ; fore, former, foremoft. 

Mojt is fometimes added to a fubftantive, as topmeji , 
fouthmojl. 

Many adjeftives do not admit of comparifon by ter- 
minations, and are only compared by more and mojt, as 
benevolent, more benevolent , moft benevolent. 

All adjectives may be compared by more and moft, 
even when they have comparatives and fuperlativeS re- 
gularly formed •, as fair ; fairer , or more fair ■, fairefi , 
or mojt fair. 

In ailjeflives that admit a regular conparifon, the comparative more 
is oftener ufed than the fuperlative moft, as snore fair is oftener written 
for fairer, than moft fair for fain ft. 

The comparifon of adjectives is very uncertain ; and 
being much regulated by commodioufnefs of utter- 
ance, or agreeablenels of found, is not eafily reduced 
to rules. 

Monofyllables are commonly compared. 

Polyfyllables, or words of more than two fyllables, 
are feldom compared otherwiie than by more and mojt , 
as deplorable, more deplorable , mojt deplorable. 

Diffyllables are feldom compared if they terminate in 
fome, as fulfome, toilfome ; in ful, as careful, fpteenful , 
dreadful -, in ing, as trifling , charming j in 011s, as porous ; 
in lefs , as carelefs, harmlefs ; in ed, as wretched in id, 
as candid ; in al, as mortal ; in ent, as recent , fervent 
in ain, as certain ; in ivc, as mijftve j in Ay, as woody ; 
in fy, as puffy •, in ky, as rocky, except lucky ; in my, 
as roomy j in ay, as fanny in py, as ropy, except happy -, 
in ry, as hoary. 

Some comparatives and fuperlaiivcs are yet found in good writers 
formed without regard to the foregoing rules ; but in a language 
fubjefled fo little and fo lateiy to grammar, luch anomalies mull fre- 
quently occur. 

So Jhady is compared by Milton. 

She in jhadieft covert hid. 

Tun’d her nocturnal note. Parad. Lo i. 

And virtuous. 

What (he wills to fay or do. 

Seems wife&, virtaoujeft, difcreetcff, belt. Parad. Loft. 
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